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majestd to be expiated only by defeat followed by abject submission.1
One of his first thoughts when James came to the throne was to oust
William from the succession and to work for that end by persuading
Princess Anne to adopt her father's faith so that she might be preferred
to her elder sister. In this Louis showed his usual lack of understanding
of English politics and of the impossibility of tampering with the suc-
cession in the Catholic interest; James appears to have given little
encouragement to the scheme, though Louis's envoys had hopes from
time to time of persuading him to agree to it.

When Louis and William were not openly at war they were persistently
engaged in creating difficulties for one another; there was no possibility
of cordial relations between them. While William was taking the first
steps for the formation against French aggression of the defensive
alliance which developed into the League of Augsburg, Louis was busy
creating trouble for William by encouraging, through his ambassador,
Avaux, anti-Orange sentiment in the United Provinces, especially in
the city of Amsterdam, and by endeavouring, through Barrillon, to
embitter William's relations with James.

It is true that for a few weeks after his accession James was not at all
pleased with his son-in-law. The trouble was chiefly about Monmouth.
William had known that (notwithstanding the fact that he was officially
in disgrace) hospitality extended to Monmouth would be pleasing to
Charles, and in spite of James's protests Monmouth had lived at The
Hague in intimate relations with William and Mary. When Charles
died the case was entirely altered; for James, not without reason,
nursed an implacable hatred against Monmouth, and regarded him as
the natural leader of any trouble that might arise in England. James
was also aware that Monmouth had influence with some of the officers
in the English regiments in Holland who were suspected of entertaining
sentiments hostile to the English monarchy. A number of letters passed
between James and William in the first month of the reign, James
wrote in an exceedingly arrogant tone. He made three demands:
that William should entirely cut himself off from communication with
Monmouth, that he should dismiss the ill-affected officers, and that he
should improve his relations with Louis. William had already anticipated
the first demand when he had finally parted from Monmouth, after giving
him excellent advice, on the very day on which the news of Charles's
death arrived; and he proceeded to remove from the English regiments
the officers to whom James objected. The submissiveness of William's

1 Louis's unchivalrous attitude to William was not however that of some
of the French people: Mme. de S6vign6, for instance, wrote on March i-n,
1688-89, "What a deuce (diantre) of a man this Prince of Orange is, when one
thinks that he puts the whole of Europe in motion! What a star I"